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NEW ENGLAND FARMER AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 
(For the New England Farmer.) 


THE BEURRE CAPIAUMONT AND FRED- 
ERIC DE WURTEMBERG PEARS. 

Mr Eprror,—Having been absent on a journey 
of some two or three weeks, toa distant State, a 
notice of the remarks of your respected correspon- 
dent, the Hon. Mr Lowell, on the report of the 


committee on fruits of the Mass. Hort. Society of | have been in no way responsible; from the nature | vain, the wo 


the 8th ult. has necessarily been delayed. 
In order to show the grounds on which the com- 
mittee rest their opinion, that the Beurre Capiau- 


ing been discovered in the names of the plants re- | been received by them from the London Horticul- 
ceived at the garden. These inaccuracies have | tural Society,) and being at Salem sometime after- 
taken place to an extent of which no one who has | wards, he called my attention to this tree, and we 
not personally inspected the progress of investiga- | concluded from its appearanee that it must prove 
tion, can form an idea, and have caused more ein- i to be identical with the Capiaumont of Mr Knight ; 
barrassment than all other causes whatsoever taken | this tree has since produced fruit, which has been 
together."—So much for the possibility that an | annually exhibited, and our predictions have been 
; error may have been made at the garden of the | fulfilled. 

Horticultural Society ; but for this error, its late | In 1834 and 1835, we 
venerable and highly distinguished president could | the “ Wurtemberg,” from Dr Van Mons, of Lou- 


received scions also, of 


id and Jeaf exactly corresponding with 
of the case, he must have depended on others, or|the tree received from Messrs Buel & Wilson ; 
on those who had received the trees from Mr Wil-| these have also produced fruit, vhich has been ex- 
liams, and he again on some one else, and so on,| hibited by Mr Manning, and which proves to be 





mont figured in the London Pomological Magazine, 
is not the true variety cultivated on the continent | 
of Europe under that name, but the Westalverg, | 
or rather the “Frederic de Wurtemberg,” which is | 
sometimes also called, perhaps improperly, the “Roz 
de Wurtemberg,” | submit, first, the following ex- 
tract from that work published in. 1829, and accom- | 
panying the figure. 

“The first specimens which were seen in this | 
country, came to the Horticultural Society in 1820, | 
from M. Parmentier of Enghien, and M. Dumortier | 
Rutteau, of Tournay. They excited much admi-| 
ration at the time, and measures were immediately | 
taken to secure the variety for this country. Un-| 
fortunately, however, the cuttings which were sent | 
over were so much mixed, or so carelessly labelled, | 
that a very small proportion of them proved to be | 
of the true kind. in their room we received the | 
Beurre Rance, the Colmar Jaminette, and even the | 
Napoleon. ‘The true kind has always been sold by | 
Mr Richard Williams, of Turnham Green; and | 
from trees procured from his nursery, and growing 
in the garden of the Horticultural Society, our | 
drawing was made.” 

It will be observed that this drawing, figured | 
several years after the specimens of the fruit had | 
been-received, which excited so much admiration, | 
was made not from fruit produced from the cuttings | 
received from M. Parmentier and others, but Jrom | 
trees brought from the nursery of Mr Richard Wil- | 
liams. How Mr Williams obtained the true kind | 
it is not stated, but it is evident that the Londoa! 
Horticultural Society had no other means of test- 
ing the identity of this fruit than the authority of 
an English nurseryman, and we have the assertion 
of Mr Knight himself that at that time, he knew 
of no English nurseries to be trusted in regard to 
the new fruits, “that he feared there was too much 
confusion in all the large nurseries, &c.” 

It would not therefore have been an event at all 
surprising if the society had been led into an error 
by Mr Williams, as it will be seen by the follow- 
ing extract from the catalogue of the society pub- 
lished by Mr Robert Thompson in 1831, to what 
extent similar mistakes had occurred; he says, 
speaking of the omission of the abbreviations 
which distinguish the most important characters of 
the fruit, “In these cases no certain information 


knowing how multiform it may not have been, an 
error in any part of which would have been fatal 
to the truth of the variety. The conclusions ar- 
rived at from what is before stated may be said 
truly, to be only conjectural ; they show, however, 
that there has been room for error, and we will 
now proceed with the evidence we have that there 
has been an error in the case of the Beurre Capi- 
aumont ; and this we are the more anxious to do 
because we have received a rebuke from a quarter 
entitled to grave consideration, and our highest 
respect, and whether the rebuke be deserved or not, 
yet coming, as it does, from the early and constant 
patron of horticulture, and of our own society es- 
pecially, we are quite sure was made in kindness 
and with a view to its benefit. We = stand, there- 
fore, in this matter, on our defence, only so far as 
to show that we had strong evidence for adopting 
the opinion expressed, 

The term miscalled may certainly appear harsh, 
and if it had any particular personal allusion, would 
be so in fact; but it had none, it was inadvertently 
applied in the haste of a weekly report, and the 
meaning intended to be conveyed was simply 
“what people at this time vescall.” We have no 
doubt that the description of the pear in the Pomo- 
logical Magazine is a true one of that fruit sent to 
this country by Mr Knight, as the Beurre Capiau- 
mont ; but the question now at issue is, whether 
the pear which is there figured and described, is 
that which it was intended to be or identical with 
the true Beurre Capiaumont which was then, and 
now is, cultivated on the continent; if it be so, 
then indeed are we in error, but if otherwise, most 
assuredly the integrity of those through whose in- 
strumentality the scions were obtained and so libe- 
rally distributed throughout our country, can in no 
way be impugned. 

Soon after the Capiaumont, sent by Mr Knight 
as such, came into bearing, some of the members 
of our Society (including Mr Manning and myself) 


other sources; from France and from Flanders, all 
bearing a like resemblance to each other, in the 
young wood and the leaf, but essentially different 
from the Capiaumont sent by Mr Knight. 

At a subsequent period, Mr Manning received 





has been collected at the garden; owing either to 
the trees not having fruited, or to inaccuracies hav- 


from Messrs Buel & Wilson, a tree, among others, 
of the “ Roi de Wurtemberg,” (believed to have 





received specimen trees of the Capiaumont from | 


through a connection, which we have no means of| the same as the Capiaumont of Mr Knight. Dr 


Van Mons has stated the Frederic de Wurtemberg 
to be a fruit which was originated by himself (not 
by M. Capiaumont) and his description coincides 
precisely with the Capiaumont of Mr Knight, and 
also with that figured in the Pomological Magazine. 
Dr Van Mons says the Wurtemberg is a twice 
bearing variety, this also is in exact accordance 
with what we bave seen. 

In order, however, to satisfy ourselves, and to 
resolve all doubts on the subject, we sent, in 1834, 
to Mr Thompson of the garden of the London 
Horticultural Society, for scions of the true Buerre 
Captaumont ; we also sent at the same time to Dr 
Van Mons for scions of the same fruit ; they have 
been received from both sources, and they entirely 
correspond in appearance, both in leaf and wood, 
with those which have been before received from 
France and from Flanders as such,as well as with the 
tree which produced the fruit exhibited by Mr Ives 
as the true Capiaumont, at our late annual exhibi- 
tion, the same having been received by ourselves 
from France. It may also be observed, that the 
fruit exhibited by Mr Ives as the true Capiaumont, 
corresponds with the account given by Mr Thomp- 
son in the last descriptive catalogue of the fruits 
which had been produced in the garden of the 
London Horticultural Society, up to the date of 
that work in 1831, and is as_ unlrke to the Capiau- 
mont sent by Mr Knight, as is the tree and the 
leaf. 

The Beurre de Capiaumont is thus briefly de- 
scribed by Mr Thompson in the descriptive cata- 
logue of 1831,—Of medium size and of ovate farm, 
color brownish red next the sun; beurre and of 
first rate quility, a great bearer, withstands late 
spring frosts better than most others. Its season 
October. 

We would also observe that in 1836 and 1837 
we were visited by M. De Wael, from Flanders, 
the Secretary of the Horticultural Society of Ant- 
werp, a gentleman who brought letters from Dr 
Van Mons to several members of our society, tes- 


'tifying to his high attainments as a naturalist, and 


especially in pemological researches; possessing 
himself a vast collection of fruit trees of different 
varieties ;—at first sight he pronounced the Capiau- 
mont of Mr Knight to be the Wurtemberg. 

We hav@ indeed no good reasons for supposing 
that any one with a right understanding of the 
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business, could have an interest in multiplying | 


names, because they may have “ trees to sell,” as 


none who raise trees for sale, would be likely to) 


recommend a new kind of fruit which has not been 
satisfactorily proved with us, however highly recom- 
mended, except only to amateurs and for trial ; it is 
in this way most of our new and finest varieties 
have been introduced and become known; and | 


doubt much whether twenty trees of the true Beurre | 


Capiaumont have ever been recommended or sold 
in New England, and those only to amateurs and 
for trial; while thousands of the Wurtemberg 
have under another name been highly recommended 
and sold, 

Every friend of horticulture must be obliged to 
Mr Lowell, for his friendly remarks, which having 
a tendency to elicit discussion have also an equal 
tendency to elicit the truth, in relation to the no- 
menclature of our fruits, and should error in any 
case be discovered, it is believed that to avoid con- 
fusion, it will be best rectified by a speedy resump- 
tion of the true orignial names; in the present 
case there seems to be no alternative, unless we 
give a new name to the fruit last received, which 
would only create farther confusion, and which we 
believe legitimately entitled to the name it now 
bears. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, Oct. 12, 183%. 





From the Franklin Farmer. 


CHARCOAL FOR DISEASED LUNGS IN 
HOGS. 


Mr Eprror,—As the rearing and’ fattening of 
hogs has become a business of great iiportance to 
the west, and especially to our own corn-growing 
state; and as new and terrible diseases have made 
their appearance within the last few years, among 
that class of our domestic animals, I, as a common 
sufferer with my brother farmers, have been trying 
to ascertain the cause of, and remedy for the one 
which I have suffered the most by, and which I 
shall call your attention more particularly to. It 
is admitted 1 believe by pathologists, that diseases 
may, and do change their type in the same latitude, 
and become more and more malignant as the popu- 
lation becomes more dense and the country becomes 
older ; thus our own intermittent has degenerated 
into the more deadly typhus fever ; thus that which 
we once called quinsy or swelling of the throat 
in swine, has now assumed a more malignant type, 
and requires a different treatment; the cause is 
the same, but tke effect is not always instantaneous 
or accompanied by the same symptoms or results. 
I think it may be safely assumed that most of the 
diseases, if not all, that hogs are liable to are pro- 
duced by sudden transitions from heat to cold; and 
as they do not, like most other animals, perspire 


through the pores of the skin over the whole sur- | 


face of the body, but through small orifices on the 
legs and throat, which are constantly liable to ob- 
struction, and especially in the winter season, when 
the animals in large numbers bed together, produ- 
cing great heat and free perspiration for a short 
time, but from the restiveness of their nature they 
are often changing the position first assumed, all 
tending to clot the mediums of respiration and thus 
lay the foundation of disease and death by alter- 
nating between heat and cold through the winter. 
Ordinarily the weak of the herd are the first to die. 
This may be chargable to their inability to change 
positions, subjecting them to the crushing weight 





of the whole number in the bed ; or their long sub- 
jection to the great heat engendered by the com- 
mon mass, until they are called to partake of the 
_morning food. ‘This, as we have stated, formerly 
produced enlargement of the glands of the animal’s 
| neck, which often ended in inflammation and death. 
Now, the same cause produces a very different 
effect, and although it is still strangulation, yet the 
inflammation falls with its whole weight upon the 
lungs, and if both tubes of the organ are affected, 
death instantly ensues; if only one, the animal 
| may live a long time, but never recovers unless the 
remedy that I shall presently suggest, or one equal- 
ily potent, be applied. The symptoms where the 
|attack is violent, are a seeming sense of suffoca- 
tion, great indisposition to move, a crimson color, 


approaching to purple, all over the body, and if 


forced to move a few paces, the animal will pant 
as if worried by dogs in hot weather. If the at- 
tack is less violent they will take much more exer- 
cise with seemingly less pain, will throb in the 
flanks in much the same way that a horse will 
when exhausted by fatigue and hard usaye, are 
generally inattentive to their company, are inclined 
to eat earth rather than their accustomed food ; 
such generally live a long time but never recover. 
I proceed to point out the way to prevent the dis- 
ease and to cure if taken in time. Do not suffer 
your hogs to herd together in large lots in cold 
weather; never suffer them to sleep in hollow 
trees; if you have sheds for them to sleep under, 
let them be set so low that they cannot in great 
numbers heap together; in dry hard freezing wea- 
ther let them have some succulent food, such as 
apples, potatoes or turnips, but especially let them 
have plenty of salt and charcoal; this last is a 
cure for the disease above described if administer- 
ed before they entirely refuse to eat. It is known 
to almost every one, that charcoal is a powerful 
antiseptic and absorbent, and that hogs will search 
for and eat it with eagerness, and especially in 
banks of leached ashes, and so they will unassoci- 
ated with ashes, if at first you will break it up into 
small lumps and pour a little salt and water over 
it. I have tried the various means in common use, 
such as tar, antimony, sulphur, &c, and never had 
one to recover its health until I tried the charcoal, 
and I have every confidence that it will succeed 
with others as it has with me, and if it does, I shall 
be well paid for this communication, feeling as I 
do, that no man ought to live for himself alone. 


W. 





AGRICULTURE OF DUMFRIES-SHIRE, 


The agriculture of Dumfries-shire may be con- 
sidered as a national object. The lands which are 
devoted to farming, and whose rental is about 200,- 
0001, at twentyfive years’ purchase, are worth five 
millions sterling ; and the buildings have cost the 
‘land proprietors at two and a half years’ rents, 
‘another half million. The farmers do not find it 





safe to enter on leases with less than about 5/. of | former years, strikingly apparent. 


capital and credit per arable acre in course of cul- 
tivation, which for 160,000 acres in the rotation 
fields, added to 10s. per acre for nearly three times 
as great an extent not in cultivation, would indicate 
‘in all a farming capital of about one million ster- 
ling, for the whole of Dumfries-shire, the property 
of the farmers themselves. Let this be added to 
the value of the lands and farm buildings, and it 
would seem that about six millions and a half ster- 
ling are embarked in the farming of this county. 





The returns in rent are very moderate, surely, 
as above; but the gross returns ought to be very 
considerable,—three times the rent of lands in 
cultivation being thought by no means excessive 
to cover the whole outlay, risk and interest with 
moderate profits; and twice the rent of lands in 
pasturage, all as the gross returns of the land. 
Now, as the prices of these times can hardly be 
calculated above 41. for the returns per English 
acre, or dl. per Scottish acre under crops, and the 
lands in crop are not above two-fifths of the whole 
fields, or cultivated lands, the other three-fifths be- 
ing in grass, 

64,000 acres in white and green crops, 
at 4/. per acre, would give as the to- 
tal of crops yearly, 

And cattle, having for some time returned 
little for the mere grass, and being 
also rather fewer in number than in 
1812 though better grazed, the grass 
returns, of 30,000, at 1/, 10s. each, 
are, 

Sheep are fully as numerous as in 1812, 
having partly the lower pastures now 
and the returns for two or three years 
have been improved, but still the mere 
pasturage returns of 200,000 sheep, at 
7s. Od. each, would exceed the average 
beyond three years, and are, 

Pigs return little for mere grazing, cer- 
tainly not above Ll, for each, which for 
30,000 pigs would be, 

The breeding of horses is chiefly to keep 
up the stock ; and for poultry, bees, &c, 
the returns are small ; but it may be 
only fair to state the whole at a sum 
equal to the gross returns from pigs 
being 


£256,000 


45,000 


75,000 


30,000 


30,000 


And the total returns from crops and 


pasturage would thus be, £436,000 


A sum fully high stated, as is believed, on review- 
ing it; and these returns are becoming less and 
less yearly, instead of increasing, as they ought to 
do, so as to encourage improvement in arable land. 
—Dr Singer, in the New Statistical Account of 
| Scotland. 





CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR. 

On Wednesday and Thursday the third and 
fourth days of October, instant, the Berkshire Ag- 
ricultural Society held its twentyeighth anniversary 
|at Pittsfield. The rain which continued until 11 
\o’clock in the morning of the first day, was the 
‘only unpleasant circumstance attending the Fair ; 
|and this did not prevent the usual collection of an- 
poate even from some of the most distant towns 
‘in the county. The field appropriated to the ex- 
‘hibition of cattle, sheep and swine, was the prin- 
‘cipal place of concourse ; and it was here that the 
| good effects of this society were made again as in 
The exhibition 
heed working cattle, particularly four year old oxen 
}and three year old steers, has never been equalled 
| before, either jn number or quality. Indeed of the 
/neat catile generally, we have never seen so great 
ls variety together before. Besides native breeds, 

there were the Durham, the Devonshire and the 
Ayrshire, with a variety of crosses. The Commit- 
tees were engaged most industriously during the 
i whe in viewing and comparing the animals; 
land in the evening in preparing their reports, 
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The reports of the committees will give the details 
in this department. 

The Hall of domestic manufactures was also a 
place of great resort; and presented an interesting 
variety of the results of domestic and manufactur- | 
ing industry. The afternoon of the day was de- 
lightfully pleasant. The whole scene was one of 
exceeding interest, to all who have the interest 
and honor of old Berkshire at heart. The vast 
concourse of our fellow citizens, all seemingly grat- 
ified with this opportunity of exchanging their con- 
gratulations, comparing the results of their agricul- 
tural experience, exhibiting their stock, viewing 
the stock of others, buying, selling, and exchanging, 
could not but be regarded with pleasure and patri- 
otic feelings. Although this is the oldest agricul- 
tural society in the United States—although this 
is its twentyeighth anniversary, yet the interest of 
our community in its annual Fairs, so far from flag- 
ging, is constantly and steadily increasing. It is 
our best; almost our only holiday ; and the citizens 
of Berkshire will long continue to cherish it.— 


Lenox Eagle. 


Wuat Is Book FARMING?—The editor of the 
Quarterly Journal answers the question as follows: 

“ Book farming, we know, is not in favor with 
farmers, otherwise we should find admittance into 
every farmer’s library, and every farmer [in Scot- 
land] has a library. But although we know, and 
therefore admit, that no man can be made a farmer 
by book, we cannot admit that the best farmer can- 
not, may not, at times, find useful hints in a book. 
The best farmer cannot know every article of prac- 
tice which is followed in every part of the country ; 
and as most practices are discovered by what is 
called chance or accident, it is clear that the dis- 
covery cannot generally be made known until it is 
disseminated abroad. A farmer who travels, ap- 
preciates the information which he receives in con- 
versation with farmers, and by observation of field 
labor. Such a farmer possesses advantages over 
him who always remains at home, that is, within 
the circle of his markets. Now the object of an 
agricultural book, and particularly of an agricultu- 
ral periodical work, is, at stated times, to carry 
hints, suggestions or discoveries, important or un- 
important, to the home of the farmer, that he who 
loves to stay at home may possess the advantages 


resorting to it. If so, or if the season for feeding 
should be much prolonged, which looks probable, 
economy and good management will become neces- 
sary, otherwise much suffering will result. In or- 
der as much as possible to avert this state of things, 
let every farmer cut the hay, straw, and corn fodder 
given to his stock, and wet or mvisten it before it 
is fed. Much will be saved by this simple process, 
as will soon be discovered by making trial of it. 
An excellent farmer has been doing it for some 
weeks past with manifest advantage. Let all the 
grain fed to your stock be first boiled or steamed. 
It is much better for having the heat applied grad- 
ually, and for a long time; eight or ten hours is 
better than a shorter time; it will double the bulk 
of the grain, and from experiment, it is believed 
that one bushel of the cooked grain, goes as far as 
a bushel of the raw; if so, one half is saved by 
the process, abating labor and expense. If your 
boys should demur at the labor, or show by their 
looks or their mutterings, that they are too lazy to 
save a penny, hire a hand at once to attend to it 
properly, and turn them out to hunt pasture for 
themselves, and let them try the experiment of get- 
ting a living by growling and complaining, and 
despising industrious, economical habits. They 
may do for steam doctors, but they are not the stuff 
of which thriving farmers can be made.—Furmer’s 
Cabinet. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Exuiprrion oF Froits. 
Saturday, Oct. 13, 1838. 

Pears.—Specimens of the following fine vari- 
eties were exhibited by Mr Downer. Belle et. 
Bonne, a noble autumn fruit of large size and fine 
quality, appears identical with the Belle de Bru- 
xelles; Cumberland, a native fruit, pear shaped, 
of good size and handsome, of fine flavor ;. Bezi 
Vaet. 

From Mr Pond, Burnet Pear, and Beurre Diel. 

From Mr Manning, Pound Pear. 

From Mr James Eustis of South Reading, a 
beautiful fruit, rather large and truncated in form, 
of a fine straw color, rather astringent, an ordinary 
fruit for the table, but must prove fine for baking. 

-Ipples.—From Mr James Eustis of South Read- 
ing, Ben Apple, a large round fruit, covered with 





of him who at times travels abroad, and that he 
who travels abroad may compare what he has seen 
with what he reads, and decide which practice is 
best suited to his particular purpose; or perhaps 
when comparing the hints of others, he may him- 
self discover a practice superior to them all. In 
this manner a good agricultural work is the means 
of disseminating through the country practices 
which would be confined to the district which gave 
them birth. Its principal aim should be to bea 


pale scarlet on a yellow ground ; flavor first rate, 
jand equal to the Baldwin. A winter variety, said 
‘to be a good bearer and evidently highly deserving 
‘of cultivation. 

| From Mr Manning, Sweet russet ; also Murphy, 
la noble fruit and a native, of large size, striped 
| with dark crimson, and covered on the tree with a 
profuse blue bloom ; flavor fine relieved by a due 
proportion of acid ; tree a good bearer. This fruit 
/much resembles in appearance the Blue Pearmain. 
| By Mr Downer, Gravenstein, and Lyscom. 


| 





good work, that is, replete with suggestions of good | By Mr Lather Little, a red apple of medium 
wer a with te rmrateget « gee ate | size and good quality, from a tree in Marshfield 
collection and presentation of these desiderata, is | ,yor 200 years old, which was planted by Peregrine 
-atneeed with much trouble and expense, and ps ore White, the first native white man of Massachusetts, 
less the labor is appreciated and encouraged, it is land born on board the Mayflower. 

impossible db the ecg es collect the ae Grapes.—Black Hamburg from Mr Thomas Ma- 
valuable kind of information for presentation. -_ of the Charlestown Vineyard. . 





Remepy ror Suort Crors.—The excessive | Of good quality, from out of door culture, 
drought has so diminished the pasturage in some | 
neighborhoods, as to render it necessary to resort | 
to feeding stock with fodder, and if it should con- | 
tinue, many more will be under the necessity of 


From Mr B. Weld of Roxbury, Catawba. 
From Mr Pond, Isabella. 


For the Committee, 
WILLIAM KENRICK, Chairman. 
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Saturday, Oct. 20, 1838, 

The Annual Meeting for the choice of officers 
was held at their room agreeably to notice given. 

The committee appointed to collect, sort and 
count the votes, reported the following gentlemen 
as chosen: 

President. 
Eiuwan Vosr, Dorchester. 

Vice Presidents—Enoch Bartlett, Roxbury, Jon- 
athan Winship, Brighton, M. P. Wilder, Boston, 
John Prince, Roxbury. 

Treasurer —Samuel Walker, Roxbury. 
Corresponding Sect'y—=Robert Treat Paine, Boston. 
Recording Secretary—Ezra Weston, Jr., Boston. 

Counsellors—T. Lyman, Jr. Boston, Augustus 
Aspinwall, Brookline, Thomas Brewer, Roxbury, 
Henry A. Breed, Lynn, George W. Brinmer, Bos- 
ton, Joseph S. Cabot, Salem, E. Hersey Derby, 
Salem, N. Morton Davis, Plymouth, David Hagger- 
ston, Watertown, Joseph G. Joy, Boston, William 
Kenrick, Newton, John Lemist, Roxbury, William 
Lincoln, Worcester, Thomas Lee, Brookline, 
Charles Lawrence, Salem, Benjamin Rodman, New 
Bedford, M. P. Sawyer, Boston, Charles Tappan, 
Boston, Aaron D. Williams, Roxbury, Jonathan 
Winship, Brighton, William Worthington, Dorches- 
ter, Thomas Whitmarsh, Northampton. 

Professor of Botany and Vegetable Phystology— 
Rev. John L. Russell. 

Professor of Entomology—T. W. Harris, M. D. 
Professor of Horticultural Chemistry—J, W. Web- 
ster, M. D. 

STANDING COMMITTEES, 

‘ommittee on Fruits. 

Wm. Kenrick, Chairman, Robert Manning, Sam’! 
Downer, Benjamin V. French, E. M. Richards, 
John A. Kenrick, John M. Ives, Salem, P. B. 
Hovey, Jr., L. P. Grosvenor, J. L. L. F. Warren, 
Samuel Pond, W. H. Cowen. 

Committee on the Products of Kitchen Garden, 

J.L. L. F. Warren, Samuel Pond, Aaron D. 
Williams,*Rufus Howe, Ebenezer Crafts. 

Committee on Flowers, Shrubs, etc. 

S. Walker, Chairman, C. M. Hovey, J. Breck, 8S. 
Sweetser, D. Haggerston, S. R. Johuson, W. Car- 
ter, John Towne. 

Committee on the Library. 

E. Vose, Chairman, R. T. Paine, W. Kenrick, 
E. Weston, Jr., C. M. Hovey, M. P. Wilder, Tho- 
mas Lee, 

Committee on Synonyms of Fruit. 

J. Lowell, Chairman, R. Manning, W. Kenrick, 
S. Downer. 

Executive Committee. 

E. Vose, Chairman, C. Newall, B. V. French, E. 
M. Richards, E. Bartlett. 

Committee on Finance. 

E. Vose, Chairman, B. V. French, L. P. Grosve- 
nor. 





From Mr J. L. L. F. Warren, Black Hamburg, | 


Col. Wilder proposed the Abbe Berlese, of 
| Paris, as Honorary Member—and M. J. Rudz, Jr. 
‘of Frankfort on Main, Germany, as corresponding 
member. Then adjourned two weeks. 

» WESTON, Jr. Rec. Sec. 


Sampson Washburn of East Bridgwater, Mass, 
raised this season from one pumpkin seed, (spon- 
| taneous growth,) 37 pumpkins—all fair. Whole 
'weight 743 lbs. One weighed 30 lbs. Five grew 
| So near together as to touch. 
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WHAT QUANTITY OF MANURE SHOULD 
BE APPLIED TO THE ACRE? 


The answer to this question involves many con- 


siderations which preclude a definite reply, such as 
the condition of the land, the quality of the manure, 
and the kind of crop. Too much, as well! as too 
little manure, may be applied. What would be 
beneficial for an autumn-ripening, or hoed crop, 


would be prejudicial to a small grain, or sanuner- | 


ripening crop, and more particularly if the manure 


is applied in an unfermented state, and be withal a | 


waste of fertilizing matter. Twenty tons to the 
acre would not be too much for corn, potatoes, ruta 
baga, &c., if applied broad-cast, and pioughed in ; 
but if long manure, and applied in the drill, or hill, 
and a dry season should ensue, it might prove an 
injury ; and if this quantity of long, or even short 
manure, were applied to the acre of small spring | 
grain, it would probably cause a flush of straw, 
likely to be affected with rust, at the expense of 
the more valuable part—the grain. Dr Coventry, 
late professor of agriculture in the University of 
Edinburgh, whose business and study it was to col- 
lect data, and make correct deductions in this and 
other agricultural matters, was of the opinion, that 
from four to five tons are yearly requisite to keep 
up the fertility of a soil of the kind usually denom 


| est degree of strength, and arrive at the state of 
| spit-dune. 





inated spit, or totally rotted dung: and this supply | 
he thinks a well managed farm may be mide to | 


produce. ‘To show how this quantity may be ob- 


tained, and how it should be applied, we quote | 
from Mr Youatt, the writer of British Husbandry. | 

« According to that calculation,” says our author, | 
“it must be observed, that the course of crops is | 
supposed to consist—on light soils, of the alternate 
plan of corn and green crops, (see New System of | 
Husbandry,)—on clays which do not admit of that 
system, that the hoiding contain a proportionate 
quantity of grass land; and that the quantity of 
manure should be supplied not in small quantities 
annually, but in large ones, at intermediate distan- 
ces of four, five, and six years. Light soils, in the 
common course of husbandry, rarely require the | 
application of putrescent manure oftener than once | 
in four years, and in all cases where the clover is 
allowed to stand two seasons, it may be deferred 
without disadvantage for another year. Heavy 
soils may run six years without it, provided that 
the land be laid one year in fallow, and that there 
be sufficient meadow to be reckoned at least one 
crop in the course. It being, however, clearly un- | 
derstood, that—whether on light or heavy land— | 
nothing but grain, seeds and live stock is to be! 








} 


sold off the farm, unless replaced with an equa! | 
portion of purchased dung ; 


time to dissolve; and over that to bed it deep with 
straw, 

2 T'o cecasionally remove the cribs of store 
eattle to different parts of the straw-yard, in order 


that their dung inay be dropped, and their litter | 


trodden, equally. 

3. To spread the dung of other animals, when 
thrown into the yards, in equal layers over every 
part. 

4. To remove the dung from the yard at least 
once, or oftener, during the winter, to the mixen. 
5. To turn and mix all dung-hills, until the 
woody or fibrous texture of the matter contained 
in them, and the roots and seeds of weeds, be com- 
pletely decomposed, and until they emit a foul 
putrid sineil, by which time they reach their great- 


6. To keep the dung in an equal state of moist- 
ure, so as to prevent any portion of the heap from 
becoming fire-fangec. If the fermentation be too 
rapid, heavy watering will abate the heat; but it 
will afterwards revive with increased force, unless 
the heap be either trodden firmly down or covered 
with mould to exclude the air. 

7. To ferment the dung, if to be laid upen ara- 
ble land during the autumn, in a much less degree 
than that to be applied before a spring sowing. 

8. To lay a larger quantity on cold and wet 
lands than on those of a lighter nature, because the 
former require to be corrected by the warmth of 
the dung, while, on dry, sandy, and gravelly soils, 
the application of too much dung is apt to burn up 
the plants. Stiff land will also be loosened by 
the undecayed fibres of long dung, which although 
its putrefaction will thus be retarded, and its fer- 
tilizing power delayed, will yet ultimately afford 
nourishment. 

9. To form composts with dung, or other animal 
and vegetable substances, and earth, for application 
to light soils. 

10. To spread the manure upon the land, when 
carried to the field, with the least possible delay ; 
and, if laid upon arable, to turn it immediately 
into the soil. : 

11. To preserve the drainage from stables and 
dung-hills in every possible way, and if not applied 
in a liquid state, to throw it again upon the mixen. 

12. To try experiments, during a series of years, 


exigency of the case than adhere strictly to his 
|own notions of what he conceives to be the best 
practice. In fine, whether favoring the one or the 
other side of the question, let him collect all he 
can, apply it carefully to his crops, and then trust- 
_ing to events, “ let the land and the muck settle it.” 
—London Farmer's Magazine, Aug. 1838. 


|ON THE CAUSES AND PREVENTION OF 
RUST OR MILDEW. 

The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, to which 
we are indebted for much valuable matter to fill 
our pages, has a lengthy article on smut, canker, 
and rust or mildew. Hlaving published in our two 
last numbers, several articles on the causes and 
means of preventing smut, we shall now give so 
much of the article from the Quarterly, as is de. 
scriptive of the rust or mildew, the ascertained 
cause of the evil, with some suggestions for its 
prevention, omitting the speculative opinions which 
have prevailed on the subject, and their refutation 
by modern writers and experience. 


| 
! 
' 
} 
| — 
| 


DESCRIPTION OF RUST OR MILDEW, 


“ Rust first makes its appearance on the upper 
leaf, and then on the lower leaves and the stem, in 
the form of small white spots, scattered irregularly 
like spots made by rain on new cloth, These spots 
gradually increase in size and number, and assume 
a reddish tinge, and at length form a sort of dust- 
looking powder, of an ochre or orange yellow, little 
cohesive, and without smell or taste, and therefore 
very different from canker or smut. It stains the 
fingers yellow, as well as the clothes of those who 
walk among the affected corn. 

“ The dust-like substance of the rust originates 
beneath the outer bark or epidermis of the plant, 
which it raises up, renders thin, and at lengti cracks 
and bursts through. When examined by the mi- 
croscope, it presents a congeries of egg-oblong 
bodies, some of which have projections almost like 
tadpoles or powheads, though they are not ani- 
mated. : 

«“ Wheat is attacked with the red rust at different 
periods of vegetation, but more particularly when 
in the ear. When the rust seizes young plants, 
they are said to suffer less than when they are 
more advanced, often recovering vigor before bloom- 





upon the same soils and crops, with equal quanti- 
ties of dung, laid on fresh, and afterwards rotted ; 
in order to ascertain the result of their application 
to the land. The whole quantity to be first weigh- | 


| ed or measured, and then divided. | 


The fermentation of farm-yard manure is, in fact, 


ing; whereas at a later period they sustain irrepar- 
able damage, and crops which promise well are 
often in a short time rendered comparatively worth- 
less. In this case the texture of the leaves is dis- 
united, and presents only longitudinal fibres of a 
brown color, while the joints and the tubes of the 


; that the whole of the | , subject of far greater importance than is gene- | straw between are blackened, as if they had been 


green crops, the haulm of pulse, and the straw of | rally imagined, for on a due estimation of its value | scorched by fire, the growth ceases, a portion of 
corn, be used in the most economical manner ; and | ;,ainly depends the individual success, as well as|the ear becomes yellow, another portion remains 


that some of the live stock be either soiled or fet- 
tened upon oilcake, which plan, if carefully pur-| 
sued on good soils, with capital sufficient to secure | 
an abundant working and fattening stock of cattle, 
ought, under fair management, to furnish an ade- 
quate supply of dung for any of the usual courses | 
of culture.” 

Having thus submitted to our readers all that 
occurs to us of importance on the subject of farm- 
yard manure, we shall heve recapitulate a summary | 
of the chief points which we deem particularly | 
worthy of their consideration: 

1. To bottom the farm-yard with furze, fern, (in 
Yankee dialect, brake,) dry haul, (stubble, &c.) 
or any other loose refuse that takes the longest 


- 





;any other trouble than the mere exercise of com- 
| mon observation and intelligence. 


the national prosperity of our agriculture. The | 
experiments to which we point, cinnot therefore, | 
fail to come home to the interests of every man;| 
they may be made without expense, and without | 
| 
Leaving, how- 
ever, aside the discussion concerning the disputed 
worth of fresh or fermented—of long or short dung 
—let the farmer sedulously bend his attention to 
the accumulation of the utmost quantity that it may 
be in his power to procure. The manner and the 
time of using it, in either state, must however be 
governed by circumstances which may not always 
be within his control; and every judicious hus- 
bandman will rather accommodate himself to the 





green, and the grain shrivels up inthe husk with- 
out attaining maturity. 

“The evil, however, is rarely carried so far as 
this, and the yellow spots of rust become chocolate- 
brown or black, without disorganizing the portions 
of the plants where they occur; and the Abbe 
Tessier says he has seen, after heavy rains, the 
clothes of the reapers stained with this black sub- 
stance of the rust as if they had been dipt in ink. 
But though the plants are not disorganized, the 
flow of the sap is interrupted, the ripening of the 
grain is prematurely hastened, and it is hence light, 
containing a small proportion of farina, while the 
straw is bad. Sometimes the rust only lerves a 


yellow powder on the husks and upper end of the 
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grains, taken by Fontana and others to be a diffe- | greatest interest in making us acquainted with the 


rent species. 

“Sometimes rust prevails so extensively, that 
few fields escape; but for the most part it is ob-| 
served in fields sheltered from the north wirfls by 
walls, hedges or woods, or where vegetation is very 
Juxuriant, on account of fresh soil or abundant 
manuring. Sometimes one part of the field es- 
capes while the other is attacked; sometimes the 
chief plants, and at other times the side shoots | 
tillering from them are affected; and sometimes 
rusty and sound plants grow from the same root.” | 

OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE BARBERRY BUSH. 

Although it is conceded, that the farmers of Eng- | 
land, and on the continent, generally ascribe the 
r ist, in a measure, to the infection which spreads | 
from the barberry bush, and that this notion is | 
sometimes strengthened from the rust appearing in| 
patches and strips among the grain, as if it had | 
been carried thither by the wind from the barberry 
bushes—and although this opinion was sustained | 
by Sir Joseph Banks,—the writer nevertheless con- | 
siders the theory as fallacious, and quotes an anon- 
ymous authority in saying, that the rust which is_ 


found on different trees and plants is altogether of | plant, partly exhausted of their substance by the 


distinct and separate species. 
“ Dutrochet’s discovery of the mode of growth in 
funguses.—In a damp cellar where wine was kept, | 
M. Dutrochet, pne of the most original observers | 
of the day, remarked, about two or three years ago, | 
a white looking net-work of fibres, which previous | 
botanists had described as a species of crow-silk, 
(Byssus.) Being struck with its peculiar manner | 
of growth, he watched it with careful attention, 
and got M. Tupin, probably the best botanical | 
draughtsman in Europe, to take drawings from it | 
in every stage of its growth. The general result 
was, that the supposed crow-silk was not, as had 
been supposed, of the genius Byssus at all, but the 
genuine stems, hitherto known as such, of a mush- 
room, (agaricus crispus, 'Tupin) the mushroom itself | 
being the fruit only, and not as hitherto believed, | 
the whole plant. According to this view, then, it 
would be as correct to consider a bunch of grapes, | 
with their fruit-stalk, a complete plant, as the fruits | 
termed mushrooms, puff-balls, or puddock-stools, all 
these being but the fruits of plants generally grow- 
ing under ground, in the form of small white or | 
grey fibres of net-work, and termed improperly by | 
gardeners, spawn, indicating that it is the seed of 
mushrooms, whereas it is the genuine plant. 

“M.M. Dutrochet and Tupin, further discovered 
that the seeds, or, as they are termed by botanists, 
sporules, consisting of ininute globular bodies, are 
containeJ in the cells of fungus fruit in prodigious | 
numbers, and they succeeded in observing these 
germinate and produce young plants like their pa- 
rent. There therefore cannot remain a doubt, that 
funguses are produced from seeds in the same way | 
as all other vegetables, though these seeds or spo- 
rules are exceedingly smaller than those of green 
plants—being as subtle, Mr Fries remarks, some- 
times as smoke. 

“ Contrary, then, to what takes place in regard 
to the eggs of insects, which are too heavy to be 
carried about by winds, and if they were lighter, 
are generally, when laid, glued to the substances 
destined for the food of the young, when hatched, 
the minute, light, subtle seeds of funguses and 
mosses are floated about in the air with the gentlest 
breeze, and in this way diffused over immense tracts 
of country, in numbers altogether countless, The 


| 
ai 


! 


| roots, 





discovery of M, Dutrochet is, therefore, of the 


economy of Providence in the propagation of fungi, 
hitherto altogether mysterious, 

“ What we term smut, canker and rust, are, ac- 
cording to this discovery of M. Dutrochet, only the 
fruit of particular funguses, the plants of which 


they are the fruits being hitherto undescribed and | 
unknown, but which must be sought for in the form | 
of delicate fibres, probably transparent, and proba- 


bly difficult to see in the textures of the corn af- 
fected with those destructive parasites. 

“It forms no objection to this view, that the 
fibres of these funguses have not been seen except 


partially by Bauer and Ad. Brongniart, in their | 
microscopal researches, for M. Dutrochet further | 
}season when it prevails. 


found, that when the fruit of the plant observed by 
him (agaricus crispus,) sent up its foot-stalks, (stipes) 


it became partially detached from the main plant, | 


and independent of it for its future nourishment, 
the fibres of the main plant indeed becoming ex- 
hausted of substance, and disappearing as in what 
were previously supposed to be the roots at the 


base of the fruit-stalk in the edible mushroom, | 


which supposed roots are the fibres of the main 


nourishment of the fruit.” 

The editor of the Quarterly here details some 
ingenious experiments of M. Fee, to ascertain the 
manner in which plants become affected by fungi, 


or the mode in which the sporules are propagated. | 
M. Fee infers from the result of these experiments, | 


that the seeds or sporules of the fungi are sucked 
up with the moisture of the soil, by the tips or 
spongioles of the root fibres. 

ASCERTAINED CAUSE OF RUST OR MILDEW. 


mildew, are all caused by small fungi, such as the 
tuft-brand, (Peceunia graminis, Persoon; or uredo 


earis, Persoon; u. largissema, Sowerby,) which do 
not differ so much in the injuries which they pro- 


| duce as in their mode of growth and appearance, 


as has been already described. 


account given of it by Sir Joseph Banks, with most 
admirable drawings, by M. Bauer. 


that the seeds of the rust fungus get into the corn 


' plants by the tips of the roots, but by the pores on 
the leaves and stems, being carried there by the | 
winds, and caused to adhere by the moisture of 


dew or rain. When once entered into the pores, 
he says—‘they germinate, and push their minute 
no doubt, (though these have not yet 
been traced,) into the cellular texture beyond the 


bark, where they draw their nourishment by inter- | 


cepting the sap that was intended by nature for the 
nutriment of the grain. ‘The corn, of course, be- 
comes shrivelled, in proportion as the fungi are 
more or less numerous on the plant; and as the 
kernel only is abstracted from the grain, while the 
cortical part remains undiminished, the proportion 
of bran in blighted cern is always reduced to the 
same degree as the corn is made light. Some 
of the last year will not yield a stone of flour for 
a sack of wheat,’ ”—On blight in corn, 

oF 


PREVENTION RUST. 


On this branch of the subject, we find little to | 


copy, that, in our opinion, is worth the pains. The 
writer adopts the opinion, that the seeds or sporules 
of the fungi, smut, canker and mildew, are dissem- 


| enter the plant by the tips of the roots. 
, vention recommended is paring and burning, or 


| destroy wholly, 


lof it. 
{ . . 

on exposure and luxuriance of growth. 
field is much sheltered from drying yinds, the air 


The opinion, 
10wever, which Sir Joseph seems to adopt is, not | 
however, which S 


ily drain off. 
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inated in myriads over our fields—that these seeds 


are carried into the soi] by the rain, and that they 
The pre- 


copiously liming; the first of which he thinks will 
and the other partially, the vital 
power of the fungi. 

We dissent from the opinion of Fee, adopted by 


| the Quarterly, that the seeds of the fungi enter 
‘the plant by the root, and are disposed to believe 


with Sir Joseph Banks, that the seeds of the rust- 


|fungus get into the plant by the pores of the leaves 


And will offer some for 


1. The prevalence of rust cepends 


and stem, we 
this belief. 
much upon the temperature and humidity of the 


If the seasor is 


reasons 


moist 
and hot, and the atmosphere calm, this disease 
most abounds. On the contrary, if it is cool and 
dry, and northern winds prevail, we see very little 
2. The prevalence of rust depends much 
If the 


in a measure stagnant, or the growth of straw lux- 
uriant, as on the site of dung heaps, the rust-fun- 
gus is pretty certain to appear; but it seldom shows 
itself in open exposures, where the growth of the 
straw is moderate, or has not been stimulated by 
recent or too abundant manures, except the season 
is hot and humid. Upon M, Fee's theory, all sea- 
sons and all soils would produce it alike, provided 
the soils were once impregnated with the seeds. 
Its appearance only in certain seasons and in cer- 


| tain locations, can readily be explained on Sir Jo- 


seph Banks’ theory, In the seasons and locations 


‘in which rust is most prevalent, the atmosphere is 

| comparatively light and stagnant, and the epider- 
oJ ° . .- 

“ The rust, and various sorts of what are termed | 


mis of the grain soft, spongy and moist. Now as- 


suming what M. Fee asserts, and we have no rea- 


: ; /son to doubt his correctness, that the seeds of the 
fumenti, Sowerby,) and the linedebrand, (uredo lin- | 


rust-fungus are as subtle as smoke, they might 
readily be wafted by this light atmosphere to the 
leaves and stems of the grain, which would be in 


an excellent condition, under such circumstances, 
to receive and nurture thei. 
“'The history of the red rust need not detain us, | 
jas it has been long well known from the very good 


But when the atmos- 
phere is dry, and the air in brisk circulation, its 


| specific gravity is too heavy for these seeds to float 


in it, and the leaves and stems of the grain arc 
less fitted for its reception. When the atmosphere 
is light, smoke lingers upon the earth’s surface ; 
when it is dry and heavy, smoke immediately rises 


| to the upper regions. 


If our views are correct, liming, or even paring 
and burning, would effect little towards the preven- 
tion of rust and mildew. The best preventives, in 
our opinion, are, to apply the manure intended for 
wheat, to a previous hoed crop, that the heat of fer- 
mentation, which causes a strong and protracted 
growth of straw, may have subsided; and to sow 


upon dry grounds, or if flat and retentive, to lay 


the land in ridges, that all surplus water may read- 
These precautions, added to clean 
and thorough tillage, we think, will be as efficacious 
as paring and burning. Liming wheat lands, we 
have no doubt, is beneficial in many respects; but 
that it will prevent rust, we have no facts before us 
that will justify us in asserting.— Cultivator. 





Propicious.—A cow, the property «. Mr F. 
Kent, of West Springfield, during sixty days, be- 
ginning June last, has given 1346 quarts of milk ! 
averaging 22 1-2 quarts a day. Largest yield, 11 
quarts in morning and 16 in the evening! 
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RURAL FESTIVAL AT BARRE, MASS. 
The spirited farmers at Barre have been for several years 
past accustomed to hold a cattle show and exhibition of 
manufactures for that town. It was holden this year on 
the 17th Oct., and was numerously attended, very few of 
the enterprising and intelligent farmers of that town be- 


= | ferent breeds which exist or have been introduced among 


| 





| 


ing willing to absent themselves from so agreeable an | 


occasion. 
gladly availed themselves of the opportunity to cultivate 


Many farmers from the neighboring towns | 














had a bull from Connecticut river, purchased some time | quite respectable in quality, though not large in number. 
. oe ¢ ° ° ° | om e.0 . = . 

since by a joint contribution; but his true character or The exhibition of househeld manufactures, such as pieces 
pedigree were not known by any, to. whom our inquiries | of flannel and of dressed cloth blankets, quilts and coun- 


were addressed. terpanes, carpeting, hearth rugs, hosiery, and a great vari- 


This is a deficiency among our farmers 


yet to be supplied. They are not familiar with the dif- ety of &brics of a useful as well as an ornamental charac- 


ter, was beautiful and extremely creditable to the women 
| of the county of old Hampshire. ‘They constitute at the 
no record is kept, and the genealogy is soon lost in con- same time to the young men of industry and enterprise, 
fusion. 


us ; and in almost every case of attempt at improvement | 


Of swine there were no samples presented of the best recommendation, which they can ask for of that 
any note; but if any one desires to see good swine, let | county as the place to apply for frugal, industrious, intel- 


him go to the styes of some of the farmers in Barre, and | ligent, and useful wives. 


he will be gratified with the sight of some as fineas New| ~The second day was occupied with a ploughing match, 
| - * . 
England can show. Let him go especially to the styes ; an exhibition of horses, the usual address, and the an- 


of Mr Daniel Bacon; rather an ominous name, which if} Of these a 


| nunciation and distribution of premiums. 


| the poor things understood, we fear it would too much | full account will be given in the reports of the commit- 


the kind and friendly sympathies, and “ to see how their | 


neighbors were getting along.” 
The business of the day commenced with a ploughing 


match. The ground was marked out for five teams. 


One failed and four entered the list as competitors for the | 


honor of success. ‘The teams were all single; the oxen 
of superior character and well trained, and the work 
well done. The plough generally used here is Nourse’s 


plough, of Worcester ; and is designed to be an improve- 


ment on Wood's plough, which led the way in the great | number of one hundred and thirty, to an elegant and ex- 


| 
| 


improvements in the construction of this most important 
implement, that have taken place within the last twenty 
years, The improvement understood to have been made 


by Nourse consists in lengthening the mould board. By 


this extension of the mould board the friction and of! mainly on the subject of the dairy, by the commissioner of | 


course the difficulty of draft is increased ; but the move- 
ments of the plough are more steady, and the sward ts 
intended to be more completely inverted and Jaid down, 
We do not believe, however, that the proper shape of 
the mould board is yet commonly reached among us, 
either as it regards lightness of draft or goodness of work. 
A good ploughman will often make good work with a 
very inferior plough ; but much certainly depends on the 
construction of the implement. In reg@rd to the ploughs 
used on this occasion, in our opinion th’y were too con- 
vex to work with the ease of draft whic might be ob- 
tained ; and their operation in such cases is to double the 
furrcw in a sort of spiral form rather than to lay it flat, 
oc place it at such an angle of inclination as might be 
desired. The workmanship of the ploughs, both the 
They 
were without a cutter or coulter, which in sward land 
After the 
ploughing match the drawing match took place, which 
from not being apprized of it, we did not witness, but 
which we understood was wel] contested. 


wood and iron parts are much to be commended. 


especially, ought always to be employed. 


The show of working cattle was beautiful. They 
were numerous, well trained, and in excellent condition, 
though it was said that Barre might have produced four 
The show of 
fat cattle was small; but some of them were capital. A 
yoke of oxen seven years old, fatted by Mr Daniel Bacon, 


times the number, of equal excellence. 


one of the best farmers in the county of Worcester, and 
that is saying a good deal, were of remarkable excellence. 
They weighed upon the hoof 4590 Ibs., and were of our 
native stock. Some valuable cows were presented ;— 
one owned by Mr Ayres, of very ordinary appearance 
and now twelve years old, had given fifty pounds of 
milk per day. Two others presented by Mr Elolden 
were of extraordinary beauty’; but their produce was not 
stated. 
dominated in them; and there were signs of the inter- 
mingling of the improved Durbam in their origin.. But 
nothing was known with certainty. 


It was evident that the Devon blood largely pre- 


The Barre farmers, 
whose main object is the dairy, raise more or less stock 
yearly; but as yet little attention has been paid to the 


as they do; but they seem in this case to be wrapped up 


disturb the equanimity of their spirits, for them to thrive | tees, which we shall publish as soon as received. 


In the ploughing match seven teams were entered, five 


/in a happy insensibility to every corroding care; and | of which were two horse teams; the other two ox-teams, 

















improvement of the breeds. Several spoke of having 


move extraordinary thrift and size and symmetry have | a single yoke each. The ploughing of six of the teams 


It is a little singular was excellent ; and the committee, where all was so well 
and shows only what may be done in the marvellous done, found it extremely difficult to make the necessary 
transmutations of material things that Barre should make | discriminations. 


suc excellent beef or pork at pleasure. 


never come under our observation. 


The ploughs used were of various pat- 
terns,— Howard's, Nourse’s and Wright's. Though with- 
After the show the farmers of Barre sat down, to the in twenty years, since the first ploughing match at Brigh- 
ton, much has been gained in the construction of the 


. r slough ¢ » mode of hi ing, there is sti 4 
cellent dinner at the tavern of Mr Wheelock, a hotel , P ough and the m¢ de f handling, there is still gre at room 
. e ove 2 sfore ae me © > v >\¥. 
which we can cordially recommend to all travellers in for — ae = — peli igee: h that perfection of ex 
ere . . scution, to which the art o oug as arri i 
pursuit of kind attentions and most comfortable accom- | a Ae ‘ = vn’ f ploughing has arrived oan 
England and Scotland. There young men are trained to 


the plough from their childhood, and no line can be 


nodations. The dinner was succeeded by an address 


drawn with more exactness than they strike out with the 


agricultural survey. E é 
plough and without a driver. 


Reports of the several committees pureee t 
The direction of the fur- 


on the various matters of exhibition were then given ina ‘ ; : : ; 
row, its straightness, its width, its depth, and the mode of 


sportive humor, intermingled with many piquant senti- thedee tire 
; . av shether fli evel: rare 

ments from several gentlemen present. The occasion | ‘*Y!%8 '% W hether Gat, or overlapping or at what angle it 

shall be set up, are with them all matters of the greatest 


was one of unmingled gratification. Such holidays 


ad . scision. » finishing of their lands likewis says 
among the farmers cannot fail to excite a laudable and —— The finishing of their lands likewise is alw ays 
executed with the utmost exactness. The construction 
of this great implement in agriculture so as to secure the 
best work with the greatest lightness of draft and the 


mode of executing this operation under all circumstances, 


powerful competition in their art; and passed in this 
rational and agreeable manner, must exalt the character 
of the profession. 


» association being wholly voluntary and unincor- . ‘ 
The association : y ox . | being of the greatest importance to husbandry, cannot 
porated has no premiums to bestow ; but we hope this ’ 
deficiency will another year be supplied. No one of the 
Barre farmers, who attended the exhibition, would find 
it at all difficult to give a bushel of wheat, or two bush- 


els of corn, or a good cheese to the advancement and en- 


receive too particular attention. To ploughing matches, 
to the competition and inquiry there excited, we are 
mainly indebted for the improvements already made. 
Still greater than have been made are in prospect; and 
the introduction of the side hill plough with a changing 





couragement of this great art, by which he lives, in his ; 
S “ Pi : mould board may be strongly recommended to farmers 
own town. 


In the benefit and pleasure which would at 
once be reflected back upon himself, he would find an 
Now let the farmers there be 
asked to levy annually this light tax upon themselves 
either in kind or in money, and a fund is at once formed 


to be distributed in premiums, which would quicken em- 


for common use on their level lands as saving much time 
in turning and the necessity of a dead furrow. 


ample compensation. 2 
iP 2 pe The day at Northampton, was lowery and rainy, and 


by the condition of the previous weather, the attendance 
of many farmers from the distant parts of the district was 
undoubtedly prevented. The occasion was one of much 


ulation, and give a vastly increased interest and value to 7 , 
ee : : 7 enjoyment and good fellowship. H. C. 


their shows. 
The exhibition of domestic or household manufactures, 
or dairy produce, or vegetable products, was extremely 





The editor of the Newburyport Herald says, that “ Mr 
This ought to be otherwise ; and we may ex- | Colman, editor of the N. E. Farmer, has recently been 
press the hope that another year there will be an ample | on a tour through Maine, New Brunswick, Nova 
display of their rich domestic and household products ‘in | Scotia,’ &ce. This will probably be news to Mr Colman, 
every form; and perhaps no town in the commonwealth | as it was tous. He verily thought himself engaged in 
from their own resources, could furnish a more beautiful | the agricultural survey, in the western part of this State, 
or creditable exhibition. 


meagre. 





Farmers of Barre! go on; and | and we believe he has been thus engaged since April 
lead off in the fine style in which you have begun. last. 


H.C. 


The Herald has been led into an innocent mistake 
which we should not perhaps notice, were it not that we 
do not wish Mr Colman to be made chargeable with more 
NORTHAMPTON CATTLE SHOW AND EXHI- | ‘#2 his own sins. 

BITION CF DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 


Mr Colman has generally given us 


a weekly communication, for our editorial page, which 
have of late been signed by the initials of his name ; but 
‘ ali the care and arrangement of the paper has fallen upon 
We regretted not being in season to see | the senior proprietor, who to clear H. C. from the respon- 
the show of cattle, many of which were removed from sibility of any inaccuracy of language and style in his 
the pens before our arriva!, but we were told that it was | own communications has signed his own initials. The 


This occasion took place on the 11th and 12th of the 
present month. 
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article from which extracts were republished in the Her- | DUTCH BULBS, \PRICES OF COUNTR y P RC O D UCE 
ald was written by J. B., and it was he who took the | Just ree + ag New York = Rotterdam, and will he | 
eee sate | open in a few days, our annual supply of splendid Dutch | CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
tour through the places men'ioned. | Sale. cenahelen of e ne — 
—— Double Red, Yellow, Blue and White Hyacinths, FROM | TO 
Rurav en ats.—The annual rural festival of the | Single “ Af ene a " ie. Arrues. : ; —_ | 150] 250 
farmers in Hardwicke took place on the 4th instant. | Cro _ ares aff te ) Sing f ear Re ans, white, Foreign, . . jbuchel i Sa 
T Al : sin P eeetiacd sail “og rown linperiais, Dou te ane ngle, of sorts, sid “ Domestic,  . ¥ Ses 200; 225 
1at ofthe farmers in Petersham 1s appointed for today. English, Spanish and Persian Iris, | Beer. mess barrel 15 60416 00 
Polyanthus Narcissus, of sorts, | "Met. ans ; ad eh, 1350! 14 00 
Errata.—In Mr Buckminster’s address, published in | | ae r prme, - , . » Bae i ” a 34 
as . We ine planted wi : en, | : erswax, (American) : ; porns te 
our last, the 4,000 hills of turnips planted with the ma- | Fritillarias, | Curese, new milk, ; a 6 10 
chine in 55 minutes, should be 18,000. Crocus, of sorts. : | Fearuers, northern, geese . 
wp yo , > ~ | ’ o ‘é 7 | 
The repetition of the substance of the section on prs: | Boston, Oct. 16, 1833 a eS See. | E (A — ra Se ; “al = 
s m . 33. |} FLAX, (America . ‘ ° * 
ture grounds was caused by sending one page to the press | < | Fisn, Cod, 62 ef / ; ’ . quintal’ 325) 243 
that was intended to be suppressed. (LAYING OUT GARDENS AND ORNAMENTAL | Foun, Genesee, cash larrel | 867) 968 
PLANTATIONS, Baltimore, Ho ward st reet, ve 850) S 62 
vite . 2 sf = fe Ralt aa | 8 37 
We have a number of communications on hand whic h i. Gavens begs leave to infarm hie friends end the public | Al andr oe, | * | 8650] 
, ; | in general that he will attend the laying out gardens and or. | exanana, = - . . , -. f 5 50 
are unavoidably postponed until next week. | namental planta‘ions, and hopes hy strict attention to busi tye, aoo! 4 50 
——— ay - | ness to merit the approbation of those who may be pleased | joe AL, a an, in b is. e , } ontail i =? 
5 ae | to employ him | Guain: Corn, northern vellow, | oor 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mospay, Oct 22, 1838, All onde ae with 3. Brock & Co. Agriceharal Store, No. | southern flat, yellow, | | gr) | 9g 
Reported tor the New England Farmer. 152 North Market Street, ne be punctually attended to. white wis 
At Market 2000 Beef Cattle, 900 Stores, 5400 Sheep, | mncniecgiduieisns aioe fe ernie wa ae sigue | so| | 8s 
and 750 Swine. BONE MANURE. | Oate, estilo (prime) “ 53 4 
Prices —Beef Caitle.—We quote to conform to last The subscriber desires to inform his frieuds and the public | Hay, hest English, per ton of 2000 Ths. 16 00 | 16 00 
week, viz: First quality, $7 50. Second qu: lity, $ &6 75 | that he has been in the Bone business more than ten years, | Fastern screwed, ; 2 | 12 00} 13 00 
a $7 00. Third quality, $5 75 a $6 25. and has spent much time and money to ascertain how bones Howey, Northern, “ _ gallon _ 
B Li Cattl M we ON en on may be converted to the best use, and is fully satisfied that | Hops, ist quality, - : i |pound 17 18 
arrelling Cattle—Mess, $6 75. No. 1, $5 75 a| they form the most powerful stimulant that can he applied to | 2d quality, ; en = 
$6 00. the earth as a manure. He offers for sale ground bone at a Larp, Boston, Ist sort, . : r “ 13 14 
Stores —Yearlings, $9 a $14. Two Year Old, $18; low meee and is ready to receive orders to any amount, which southern, Ist sort, on 12 13 
a $28. Three Year Old, $22 a $38. — ie gsr perp to. , ‘ Leatnen, Philadelphia city tannage, | re ol m4 
m rders may be left at my manufactory. near Tremont road, do, e untry do. . - 
Sheep. 4262, quote lots at ee $l 88, $ D< 2 00, $2 25, in Roxbury, or at the New England Agric ultura!l Warehouse 3altimore city tann: ie, ; « 25 27 
$2 33, 62, €3 &8, and $3 2 and Seed Store, No. 52 North “Market Street, Boston. do. dry hides, % 
: ~ , , hs > 2 a : : ° 99 q 
Swine. —Lots to peddle were sold at 61-2 for sows,} "ePt 20. NAHUM WARD. New York red, light, . os 
and 7 1 nes for barrows. At retail, 7 a 8 1-2. Boston, do. slanghter, a 18 | 20 
FOR SALE. 5 Boston dry hides, . al ae 
1." ~ or g Sz mmr, hest sort, : . f , cas o 
THE RMOMETRICAL. Pt oe of good Salt Marsh, in Quincy, or (Squantum Sneneend. et harre} | 11 56 11 62 
Reported for the New England Farmer. Also, Four acres of Salt Marsh in Brighton PrasteR Panis, per ton of 2200 Ihs. | cask 7 = | A. 4 
° . J P é >» ‘ | . 
Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors Also, Several full blood animals, cows and calves. Apply Pork, — clear, , , . harrel 25 aa 4 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded these Daa ween nes, CIRO, see OS at, ; , « — | 26.00 | 26 00 
Northerly exposure, week ending October 21. Sept. 12, 1833. i _ Seeps: Herd’s Grass, j wushel| 2 63 ? . 
Scien a ss ted Top, southern, m4 80 | 
“o } 
OctoneR, 1838. | 7A.M. | 12,M. M. |5,P.M.| Wind. FOR SALE. Senp —s ss § he ree 
Monday, 15 32 66 44 N. E. A two years old Bull of the Cream pot breed; from Mr Flax, . ; ; al ) « | 125} 133 
‘Tuesday, 16 30 68 54 N.E. Jaqueth’s stock at Ten Hill Farm, Charlestown. Cows of Red Clover, northern, ‘ pound; 22/ 25 
Wednesday, 17 40 66 E. the above breed make the most butter of any stock in this Seuthern C lover, “ 20; 22 
Thursday, 18 50 68 62 w. aw nk Inguire of the subscriber near the factories in Soar, American, No. : ' “ 6 7 
Friday, 19 | 50 58 48 | N.W. | Waltham. - ISAAC PARKER.  —— “ 5 | s 
Saturday, 20 38 | 56 50 N.W. it — | TALLow, tried, . : : ‘ ” 12 13 
Sunday, 21 | 40 | 58 8 |S.E. | NOTICE, | Trazies, ist sort, . . [pr M.| 300) 360 
The subscriber offers for sale his real estate in Westford | | Woot, prime, or Saxony Kleeces, pound 4 ” 
tl sa <i deat ennai — and Groton; consisting of his homestead, 35 acres, his | American, full blood, washed, - 5 59 
The oon wap eee sane ms poe ae Fruit, ig had one — \7 acres, — — one wood- = 3-4ths _ eS os | ~ 
serihers wili be vappy o receive orders tor f’ruz ot acres, one do. 5 acres, and one do. 10 acres. For do. 1-2 o. 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. We shall he enabled to further particulars see his advertisement in the Lowell Jour- do. 1-4 and common, - os | & 
— . coos arene and ‘+ spn mongers Be eke and nal, oe nn peer pe ~ subse = r 2 be his house, near the meet- c= | | Lage a. " ° a | m4 
vrubs of every description, and hope to give satisfaction to | ing houses and academy in Westford = j No.1, : ™~ 
all who may be disposed to favor us with their orders. | . E PHRAI MA RBOT’ I te SMe nce oo 2 : 33 30; 33 
Oct. 2 JOSEPH BRECK & co. | ———_—_-—_—__—— == z =! No. 3 ; : : = 
oa : FOR SALE. = 
ASTERN POTATOES. | The thorough bred Short Horned Durham Bull, Superior. PROVISION MARKET. 
100 Barrels of first rate Eastern Potatoes, for sale by. Superior was caived m August, 1831. He was got by 
Oct. 24. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. Frederick, and he by pg Comet RETAIL PRICES 
aa : ~~ i. Dam, Yellow Rose, by Young Denton : . 
CHINESE Ont S MULTICAULIS, &c. G. Dam, Arabella, (Imported, ) by North Star. Hams, northern, . . pound 16) 17 
At the LINNAEAN GARDEN, Flushing, N. York, G.G. _. Aurora, “ Comet. southern and western, . ‘ - 13| 14 
100,000 splendid trees of the genuine Chinese ‘Morus Multi- G. G. Dain “ « “ Henry. Pork, whole hogs, ; ; : sad 10! 11 
caulis, for sale at moderate prices, and also cuttings of the G.G ts G. Dam “ a “ Danby. Pou.try, per pair, . ; . . S 50 | 1 00 
ae. — of the humbug kinds have been cultivated at , big above pedigree maybe found in the English Herd | Butter, — . . . a 4 ~ 
this establishment. Sook. ump . . . , | 5 
Also, alarge supply of the Canton, Morettior Alpine, Dan- He is a roan and perfectly gentle and docile; and his | Eeas, . ‘ie . . . dozen 18} 20 
dalo, Expansa, Broussa, Asiatic, and cuttings in any quantity. | stock, which may be seen at the farm of the subscriber, wil] | Pot aToes, new, . ° ° ° bushel 50 | 75 
Priced catalogues will be sent to every applicant, but a testify to his value. Price, $250. Apply to C. N. Bement, | C1rF8, : : : . : barrel 2 00 | 2 26 
personal application will be found by far the most satisfacto- Esq. near Albany, N. Y., or to Wm. Augustus North en ewes - 
ry, and purchasers can then see these superior trees. Mount Marie, Duanesburgh, N. Y. ‘ FARM FOR SALE. 
Also, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Plants and Seeds of | October 3, 1837. 4w An excellent farm, near the centre of Framingham is of 
every kind and an immense stock of Bulbous Roots, just | - —$—______________________| fered for sale, on liberal terms. Inqnire at this office. 
— oo Holland. —_— PRINCE & SON, FARM FOR SALE, | Aug. 22, 1838. 3m 
Daten ea are | ‘That large and beautiful farm, late residence of the Hon. | , EMPL OYMENT WANTED. ~ oapalegil 
BERRY BUSHES, Judge Dame, situated in Rochester, N. H. six miles from | 23 4 si 
For sale at the Charlestown Vineyard, fine plants of the | the village of Dover, and four miles from Great Falls. Said| A Gardener out of employment would be happy to attend 
following Raspberries, viz. farm contains upwards of 300 acres of lanu aad a large and | to orders for budding or gardening of any description. Ap- 
Red Antwerp, | well fin'shed two story house, with baras and other out- | ply at the New England Farmer Office. 
White do. buildzugs in good repair. About 150 acres are covered with a 
Barnet, — hard and pine wood, besides a good portion of heavy timber. | PEAR TREES FOR SALE. 
Franconian, and There are also on the premises large quarries of the most At the Pomological Garden, Salem, Mass.fa good collee- 
Mason’s Seedling. , desirable granite. Any person desirous of purchasing may | tion of Standard Pear Trees, all of which have been proved, 
Orders left with JOSEPH BRECK & CO. will meet | learn further particulars on application to Joseru Bakcx & | They comptise the choicest of the old and new varieties. 
with psompt attention. THOMAS MASON. | Co., No. 51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston. Also 5,000 x x rior BuckthormPlants for hedges. 


Charlestown, Oct. 10, 1333. August 15, 1338. Salem Oct. 8, 1838. ROBERT MANNING. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








{From the New York Mirror.) 
NEW ENGLAND. 
New England! dear New England ! 
My birth-place proud aud free ; 
A traitor’s curse be on my head, 
When I am false to thee! 
While rolls the bright Connecticut, 
In silver to the sea — 
While old Wachusett rears its head, 
I will remember thee! 


By every recollection dear, 
By friendship’s hallowed tie, 

By scenes engraven on the heart, 
By love that cannot die— 

And by the sweet—the farewell kiss 
Of dearest Rosalie, 

New England —dear New England ! 
I will remember thee! 


I may not climb thy misty hills, 
At purple eve or morn, 

Nor bind among the laughing girls 
The yellow sheaves of corn. 

I may not tread the crags that bear, 
The thunder of the sea, 

But by the bright autumnal sky, 
I will remember thee ! 


Though in the far and sunny south, 
The eyes of love may shine, 

And music at the revel charm, 
And beauty pour the wine, 

I will not listen to the harp, 
Nor join the revelry, 

But in the fountain plunge my cup, 
And drink a health to thee! 


And when from weary wanderings, 
At length I hasten back, 
How blithely will I tread again, 
The old familiar track. 
And if my Rosalie be true ; 
(And false she cannot be,) 
New England! in thy mountain streams, 
Ill drink again to thee! 


THE NOBILITY OF LABOR. 


BY ORVILLE DEWEY. 








So material do I deem this policy—the true no- 
bility of labor I mean, that I would dwell on it a 
moment longer, and ina larger view. Why, then, 
in the great scale of things is labor ordained for 
us? Easily, had it so pleased the Great Ordainer, 
might it have been dispensed with. The world 
itself might have been a mighty machinery for the 
production of all that man wants. 

The motion of the globe upon its axis might have 
been going forward without man’s aid, houses 
might have risen like an exhalation, 


“ With the sound * 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet, 
Built like a temple ;” 


gorgeous furniture might have been placed in them, 
and soft couches and luxurious banquets spread, 
by hands unseen ; and man clothed with fabrics of 
nature’s weaving, rather than imperial purple, might 
have been sent to disport himself in those Elysian 
palaces. “Fair scene!” I imagine you are say- 


ing ; “ Fortunate for us had it been the scene or- 
dained for human life!” But where, then, tell me, 








had been human energy, perseverance, patience, 
virtue, heroism ? 

Cut off with one blow from the world ; and man- 
kind had sunk to a crowd of Asiatic voluptuaries. 
No, it had not been fortunate. Better that the 
earth be given to man as a dark mass, whereupon 
to labor. Better that rude and unsightly materials 
be provided in the ore-bed and in the forest for him 
to fashion to splendor and beauty. Better, | say, 
not because of that splendor and beauty, but be-. 
cause the act creating them is better than the_ 
things themselves ; because-exertion is nobler than 
enjoyment; because the laborer is greater and 
more worthy of honor than the idler. 

I call upon those whom J address to stand up for | 
the nobility of labor. [tis Heaven’s great ordi- | 
nance for human improvement. Let not that great | 
ordinance be broken down. 

What do I say? It is broken down; and it has | 
been broken down—for ages. Let it then be built | 
up again; here, if anywhere, on these shores of a 
new world—of a new civilization. But how, I 
may be asked, is it broken down? Do not men 
toil, it may be said? They do indeed toil, but they 
too generally do it because they must. 

Many submit to it, as, in some sort, a degrading 
necessity ; and they desire nothing so much on 
earth as escape from it. They fulfil the great law 
of labor in the letter, but break it by spirit. To 
some field of labor, mental or manual, every idler 
should hasten as a chosen coveted field of improve- 
ment. 

But so he is not impelled to do, under the teach- 
ings of our imperfect civilization. On the contra- 
ry, he sits down, folds his hands, and blesses him- 
self in idleness. This way of thinking is the her- 
itage of the absurd and unjust feudal system, under 
which serfs labored, and gentlemen spent their lives 
in fighting and feasting. It is time that this oppro- 
brium of toil were done away. 

Ashamed to toil art thou? Ashamed of thy 
dingy workshop and dusty labor-field ; of thy hard 
hand, scarred with service more honorable than that 
of war, of thy soiled and weather-stained garments, 
on which mother nature has embroidered, mist, sun 
and rain, fire and steam her own heraldic honors ? 
Ashamed of those tokens and titles, and envious of 
the flaunting robes of imbecile idleness and van- 
ity? It is treason to nature, it is impiety to Heay- 
en; it is breaking heaven’s great ordinance, Toil, 
I repeat, toil, either of the brain, of the heart or of 
the hand, is the only true manhood, the only true 
nobility ! 





Lot’s Wire.—Mr Colman, in his Agricultural 
Address last week, illustrated the folly of modern 
fashionable female education, by an anecdote. A 
young man who had for a long while remained in 
that useless state, designated by “a half pair of 
scissors,” at last seriously determined he would 
procure him a wife. He got the “ refusal” of one 
who was beautiful and fashionably accomplished 





and took her upon trial to his home. Soon learned 
that she knew nothing either how to darn a stock- | 


ing or boil a potato or roast a bit of beef, he re-' 
turned her to her father’s house, as having been | 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. A 
suit was commenced by the good lady, but the 
husband alleged that she was not “up to the sam-| 
ple,” and of course the obligation to retain the | 
commodity was not binding. The jury inflicted a, 


fine of a few dollars, but he would have given a’ 


fortune rather than not to be liberated from such 
an irksome engagement. “ As well might the far- 
mer have the original Venus de Medicis placed in 
his kitchen,” said the orator, “as some of the mod- 
ern fashionable women. Indeed,” continued he, 
“it would be much better to have Lot’s Wife 
standing there, for she might answer one useful 
purpose —she might salt his bacon !”—.Northamp- 
ton Courier. 





Beware or Loco-Foco Marcurs.—A boy was 
bringing into our room some parcels of these 
matches, when a bunch, wrapped in a paper, slipped 


‘from his hand, and fell on the carpet ; the friction 


occasioned by the fall instantly ignited the bundle. 
We doubt not but many recent fires have been 
caused the accidental ignition of these phosphora- 
ted matches. Every house-keeper should see that 
these matches are securely kept in metal or earthen, 
and apart from all combustible materials. Another 
modern improvement—the portable furnace—we 
doubt not, has led to immense losses by fire. —Cul- 
tivator. 











FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, MULBER- 
1kS, Kc. 

Nursery of Willium Kenrick. 

The Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees for 1838 is now ready, and will be sent 
to all who apply. It comprises a most exten- 
sive selection bf the superior varieties of Pears, 
Apples, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Quinces, 
Gooseherries, Raspberries, Currants, Strawberries, Grape 
Vines, &. The stock of Cherries and Feaches now ready 
is particularly large. Also, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Honeysuckles ; Paonies, Dahlias and other Herba- 
ceous Flowering Plants. 

100 000 Morvs Mu ticavtuis are now offer. 

9 ed for sale; the trees genuine and 

fine, will be ready for delivery at the cities of Boston, New 

York and Philadelphia, in October next, at prices fair, and 

varying with the size, and the quantity which may be de- 
sired. Also, Broussa and other varieties 

Mulberry and other trees, when so ordered, will be secure- 
cM anges for safe transportation to distant plaves, and all 
orders promptly executed, on application to B. D. Breck, 
Cammission Store, No. 132 Water Street, New York, M. S. 
PcweE tt, Seed Store, No. 7 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or to 
the subscriber, Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston. 

August 1, 1833. WILLIAM KENRICK. 


MULBERRY TREES. 

200,000 Genuine Mulberry Trees, and as many more as 
may be wanted, of the most approved kinds—consisting of 
the best selected varieties now in use, for cultivation, feeding 
worms, wnd making silk ;—being acclimated to this country, 
and adapted to either warm or cold climates, affording a 
rare opportunity for companies or individuals to be supplied, 
from the most extensive collection of mulberrry trees ever 
seen in any village within the United States. 

Autumn is decidedly the best time for removal, and orders 
left with Messrs. I. B. Colt, Secretary of the Connecticut 
Silk Manufacturing Company, Hartford; Alonzo Wakeman, 
at the office of the American Institute, No. 157 Broadway, 
N. Y.; Thomas Lloyd, Jr: No. 236 Filbert street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Luther I. Cox, Baltimore, Md.; B. Snider, & 
bo. Savannah, Ga.; Bliss Jenkins, &Co. Mobile, Al ; James 
Lyman, St. Louis, Mo. ; Case and Judd, Columbus, O. ; G. 
Harwood, Rochester, N. Y.; and the publishers of this ad- 
vertisement, or with the subscriber, in Northampton, Mass. 

Orders left with the above gentlemen will be promptly at- 
tended to,and each will be furnished with samples of the 
foliage. 

Several valuable farms may be had with or without Mul- 
berry Plantations 

Apply at the office of D. STEBBINS. 

Northampton, Aug. 22, 1833. 
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